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of Karl Marx spoken sixty years ago: " There can be no
talk of any sound or complete democracy, let alone of any
socialism, until women take their rightful and permanent
place both in the political life of the country and in the
public life of the community in general."

Article 122 of Stalin's Constitution of 1938, written
twenty-two years later, formulates with great precision
the same intention:

" Women in the U.S.S.R. are accorded equal rights
with men in all fields of economic, state, cultural, social
and political life. . . . The possibility of realising these
rights of women is ensured by affording women equally
with men the right to work, payment for work, rest,
social insurance and education, state protection of the
interests of mother and child, granting pregnancy-leave
with pay, and provision of a wide network of maternity
homes, nurseries and kindergartens."

That expresses in a comprehensive way the charter of
the new womanhood.

During the twenty-two years which separate these state-
ments the principles they both formulate have been
rigorously and consistently applied in every sphere of life.
The whole organization of society bends itself to give the
women's charter concrete expression. The battle against
prejudice and inertia has been won; and industry, the
professions, the arts and sciences are open doors to Soviet
womanhood.

From the first women responded to the new oppor-
tunities with eagerness, and entered industry with an
alacrity which astonished the Western world. A vista
had opened out before them. They leapt as comrades to
the side of men. In the early years, when enemies pressed
on every side, women mounted the barricades, served as
soldiers and scouts, or drove armoured trains.

When Kornilov's army attacked Leningrad, 200,000
women went to the front. Plotnikova, still half a child,
like Joan of Arc, rallied the exhausted soldiers of the igth
Cavalry Regiment in their retreat. She spurred her horse